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JEHOL 


“Twilight Land of Nomadism” | 








By W. W. Gorortu 





HE boundaries of Jehol over which 
Chinese and Japanese armies have 
been struggling, are not quite so 

clearly defined as they would appear to be 
on the accompanying map. Immigration 
from ‘‘south of the wall’’ may have weak- 
ened its claim to the historic title of 
“twilight land of nomadism,” yet Jehol 
has always been and still is a somewhat 
shadowy political entity, lying somewhere 
between China proper, Manchuria and 
the Mongolian plateau. No two atlases 
agree as to its precise political boundaries. 
No two authorities seem to concur on its 
exact administrative status. Unlike intra- 
mural China but very like other parts 
beyond the wall, Jehol’s frontiers and 
title seem to sway and vary with time 
and circumstance. 

Shaped like a slightly dented pear, 
the stem (Lat. 45° 30’n) points N.N.W 
into the Eastern Gobi, and the base 
(Lat. 40° 30’n) rests on a fringe of 
over-sized hills, overlooking the great 
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loess plain of North China. It will be 


noted that these figures approximate 
to the latitudes of Montreal and Phila- 
delphia respectively. This base happens 
to coincide roughly with that antique 
and crumbling wonder, the Great Wall. 
For those who see in Chinese names 
merely a means for further exasperating 
an already perplexed reader, one might 
point out that there is both humour and 
simplicity in the majority of such names. 
A few have been translated as they arise 
in the text, but it may be of interest to 
examine some of the more subtle of 
the terms used to denote locations. A 
rest station in central Jehol, on one of 
the old Imperial Post Roads, that had 
housed generations of travelling man- 
darins, chose the alluring superlative of 
‘‘Long-bearded Heaven” (or haven!). 
Such names as Wushihchiatzu and 
Sanchatzu, which abound among the 
Chinese agricultural colonies of the 
fertile valleys, are but a convenient 
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index to the number of families originally 
forming each settlement. They mean 
“Fifty Homes” and “Three Homes’ 
respectively. So elastic is the usual inter- 
pretation of their “‘chia’’ by the Chinese 
that this method is quite unreliable for 
census purposes. 

A small town in the north of the 
Province advertises its unusual forest 
wealth in a seriously deforested country 


by the quaintly attractive name 
Eryangshu (‘““Two kinds of trees’). 
It would be difficult to 
surpass the unconscious 


double-edged humour of a 
village which recently wit- 
nessed a sanguinary Sino- 
Japanese clash: Pinganti 
“Peaceful ground’’). 
Within this “provisional 
province” or “‘special admi- 
nistrative district’ among 
other titles applied to it 
there live and labour over 
two million Chinese and 
roughly a million Mongols 
and quasi-Mongols. The 
East-Asiatic (Japanese) 
Economic Investigation 
Bureau has estimated the 
population of Jehol to be 
3,495,478 in 1931. Like 
most of the estimates of 
population in Greater China 


w.w 


Jehol 


nomic 
Economic 
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4 keen student of Chines« 
affairs, has travelled extensive 
ly in north China, Manchuria 
and in the southern part of 
Has lectured at McGill 
University in Canadian Eco- 
Geography and in 
Problems of the 


The word Khingan is derived from the 
Manchu Singgha, meaning “sand dune.”’ 
This range is formed largely of old 
sedimentary rock which weathers and 
forms sand dunes, a phenomenon fre- 
quently encountered in this border 
region. 

The south-eastern border is clearly 
defined by a palisade of lower mountains, 
2,000 to 3,000 feet, which looks down 
upon a narrow coastal plain. Here 
China proper and Manchuria touch 
finger-tips at Shanhaikwan 
(“The City between the 
Mountain and the Sea’’). 

Across the lower half of 
the Province runs a lofty 
ridge, 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
bisecting the line Jehol City 
—— Chihfeng, and forming 
a Great Divide between the 
basins of extra-mural and 
intramural rivers, just as the 
Cherim Prairie, further 
north, forms the watershed 
between the Sungari and 
Upper Liao Valleys. This 
ridge is known as the Yen 
Shan Ling, supposedly after 
the ancient Chinese feudal 
state of Yen which con- 
quered and occupied the 
Jehol hills (311-218 B.C.) 
and built thereon the “Wall 





this figure must be treated 
with discretion. 

However indefinite 
Jehol’s political limits, 


Pacific and was member of 
Canadian delegation to 
Pacific Conference in Hono- 
lulu, 1927. Born in Honan 
North China, son of Rev 
Dr. J. Goforth, well known 
Canadian missionary now 
stationed on the Manchurian 


of Yen.” 

Despite the existence of 
coal and other minerals, 
Jehol’s rivers and river 





Nature has provided a 
physiographic endowment 
which stands in marked 
contrast to neighbouring areas. It is 
a relatively high plateau, averaging 
over 1500 feet, covered with rugged 
hills we might call them mountains, 
in Tibet they would be hardly hills, and 
interspersed with numerous broad and 
fertile valleys. The exception is the 
Cherim Prairie in the north-east, where 
grassland varies with sandy waste. 
Only in this one direction does Jehol 
tend to merge geographically with the 
adjoining territory. 

The Province is shut off from Chahar 
and the rest of Inner Mongola by the 
South Khingan Range which towers up 
to 8,000 feet in the peaks of Paicha and 
Tashengtang, due west of Chihfeng. 


border of Jehol 


valleys are still the sole 
developed natural resources 
of importance. Once roamed 
by the nomad with his goats, sheep and 
cattle, the valleys are now intensively 
cultivated by Chinese settlers. The 
latter have tended to push the Mongol 
onto the higher levels and into the 
more rugged and less fertile sections. 
One may still see the herdsmen armed 
with a crook having a curious bend in 
the end for a stone, which they “sling 
and throw to frighten refractory goats 
from going where they should not, and 
to bring them home from places where 
their keeper could never reach.” 

The staple crops in the river valleys, 
iike those of northern China and south 
Manchuria, are millet, wheat, beans and 
kaoliang (‘tall grain’). The latter, a 
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species of Kaffir corn, without cobs, is 
one of the most characteristic features of 
the agricultural landscape. It grows to 
a height of ten to fourteen feet. The 
black grain at the top is used to make 


coarse native bread. The leaves are 
fed to cattle and mules. The stalks are 
employed to thatch roofs and walls of 
homes and granaries. The roots are 
used as fuel and around the roots are 
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Looking northward into the Southern Jehol Hills 


planted beans. The season when the 
kaoliang is high, early autumn, marks 
the perennial peak of banditry, since 
ambushing of travellers becomes greatly 
simplified. The Chinese, for generations 
before the modern American “racket” 
was invented, have been accustomed to 


purchase immunity from their Hung 


Hu Tzu (‘‘red-beards’’), who, like the 
Mahsuds of Waziristan, are able to 
melt away into their mountain fast- 


nesses and defy pursuit. 

The northern half of Jehol is watered 
by the Liao River and its tributaries. 
The main stream springs from the lofty 
slopes of “‘White Tea’’ Mountain, flows 
north for eighty miles and then almost 
due east for three hundred and fifty 
before it turns south and southwest ward 
through Manchuria, past Liaoyang of 
Russo-Japanese War memory, into the 
Gulf of Laotung marked ‘Pechili’’ on 
the map. In the present campaign it 
would appear that the mobile Japanese 
columns, operating from the Tungliao 
railhead, through Kailu to Chihfeng, 
have followed these Upper Liao valleys 


in their south-westward advance, parti- 
cularly the valley of the Liaohaho. 

The other important extramural river 
in Jehol is the Talingho which rises some 
fifty miles due north of Shanhaikwan, 
flows northeast behind and parallel to 
the coastal palisade, then cuts southeast, 
past Chaoyanssu, to form the gap 
through which the Chinchow-Tayaokou 
railway passes,—the only railway in 
Jehol, though many lines are projected 
on paper. Another short river cuts 
through the coast range to meet the 
sea at Suichung, midway’ between 
Shanhaikwan and Chinchow. This pass 
is traversed by one of the very few 
reasonably good roads from Manchuria 
into Jehol and has provided the Japanese 
with their shortest and most direct 
route to Pingchuan and Jehol City 
On this route, sixty miles east of Ping- 
chuan is situated the town of Lingyvuan, 
recent scene of bitter fighting. 

The southern part of the Province is 
drained by the Pei and Lan Rivers. 
The Pei rises just west of Fengning, 
flows south past Peiping and Tientsin to 
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The Great Wall 


the sea at Tangku. More important to 
Jehol, however, is the Lan. The seat 
of government straddles the Je Ho 
(“‘warm river’), tributary of the Lan. 
From this both province and capital 
derive their names. The Chinghing 
River, another branch of the Lan, flows 
southward from Pingchuan through the 
‘Pass of the Seven Gates,”’ and, meeting 
the Lan, empties into the gulf through a 
wide delta. 

Nearly all of the rivers mentioned are 
navigable by small junks. There are 
other rivers in this ‘“‘twilight land’’ which 
never reach the sea but end only in 
some small inland lake. A few of these 
are to be found in the sandy northern 
sections of the Province, where the wet 
monsoons of late summer scarcely pene- 
trate. 

Before one can grasp the significance 
of Jehol’s position in the fluctuating 
tide of Far Eastern affairs, it is necessary 
to know at least the outline of its 
history. Furthermore this history is 
inseparably related to its ethnography. 
Chinese historians have long ago reached 
practicaly unanimity as to the aboriginal 


houndary of Jehol and China proper 


stream from which the existing Mongol 
and quasi-Mongol population of Jehol 
is descended. A clear distinction has 
been established between the tribes 
which occupied the Northeastern Hills 
and Cherim Prairie and those who 
dwelt in the Sungari basin and in the 
shadow of the White Mountain in 
Northern Korea. The former were 
known at successive periods as the 
Tunhgu, Hsienpie or Chitans. The 
latter were referred to in ancient time 
as the Shushen or Nuchen but in 
modern history as the Manchus. 

The Manchus appeared in history at 
least seven centuries earlier than the 
Chitans. The Jehol aborigines were 
definitely related to the desert nomads 
and became more and more closely 
connected with and assimilated to the 
Mongol tribes of the plateau and of the 
Gobi. The Manchus, on the other hand, 
lived long as a separate people and were 
then gradually but almost completely 
merged with the Chinese. 

Although appearing later, the Chitans 
of Jehol made the first great bid, among 
“barbarian’’ races, for imperial power 
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Buddhist Monks crossing the Cherim Prairie tn Northern Jehoi 





1 Mongolian Village; their houses, called pao, built with stalks of millet and spread over with tents 
permit of easy removal in their nomadic life 
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Photograph by Professor George Barbour 


ehol village in the Loess are note the natural terraces, a charactertstic of this yellow soil formation 





A camel Caravan on the snow-swept plains of Chahar, another post-Revolution province carved out oj 


Inner Mongolia, and lying on the western border of Jehol 
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Cutting kao-liang, a species of Kaffir corn without 


cobs With beans, which are planted round the 


of thts ‘“‘tall grain,”’ it forms the staple crop 


ali j 
Vanchurta and North-F. 


roots 


Jehol 


istern 


in China proper. In the tenth century, 
following the fall of the Tang dynasty, 
this nomad race conquered most of the 
North China plain and also southern 
Manchuria. Their Kingdom was divided 
into five Provinces, the Peiho basin 
constituting two, the Jehol Hills, the 
Liao basin and the Cherim Prairie one 
each. In the year 946 they even marched 
upon the Yellow River basin and pro- 
claimed the establishment of a Chitan 
dynasty known as the Liao. 

In this they failed, but not so their 
rivals of the Sungari and the White 
Mountains. In the twelfth century the 
Manchus, or Nuchen as they were then 
known, displaced the Chitans, who had 
already suffered from Chinese attacks, 
and succeeded in establishing their own 
northern dynasty of Chin. Another 
century passed and the “barbarian” 
tide reached its crest in the conquests 
of Ghengis Khan. The Mongols from 


beyond the Khingan Range became the 
first foreign rulers of all China. After 
an interregnum of the native Ming 
dynasty (1368-1644) China again suc- 
cumbed to another tide from the north. 
The rejuvenated Manchus duplicated 
the feat of the Mongols but for a much 
longer period, (1645-1912). In each 
case, be it noted, the conquest of China 
proper did not occur until the invader 
had either occupied the Jehol Hills or 
secured an alliance with their tribes. 
This ‘twilight land of nomadism”’ was 
and still is the key to the north and 
central plains of China proper, and twice 
proved to be the jumping off place 
for the conquest of all China. 

The tribes of Inner Mongolia greatly 
assisted Nurhachi in founding the 
Manchu, or Tsing dynasty, and were 
subsequently organized in forty-nine 
“banners” or clans, each having a 
distinguishing flag, and a ‘“‘Wang”’ or 
prince. These princes claimed descent 
from Ghengis Khan and their dignity 
was hereditary. They were, for long, 
the chief bulwark of a disentegrating 
Manchu dynasty, but themselves be- 
came increasingly effete towards the 
close of the nineteenth century. 

Alexander Williamson, one of the most 
observant of European travellers in 
Jehol, wrote in 1870 that “we have just 
through the territory of the 


passed 
Banner, which 


Prince of the Har-Chin 





Mr. Henry Pu Yi, formerly the Emperor Hsuan 
Tung, last of the Manchu Dynasty, now Regent 
of Manchukuo 
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commences at the Great Wall, at 
Kupeikou and extends far beyond Jehol 
City.”” He also distinguishes between 
the ‘nomadic and agricultural Mongols.”’ 
“The nomadic Mongols,” he states, 
“oecupy the western and northern 
portion of this division of Mongolia, 
and the latter the eastern and southern.”’ 
This is relatively but by no means 
absolutely true. The present Mongol 
inhabitants of Jehol Province have 
characteristics of both types mentioned. 
They cultivate grain but only enough for 
their own requirements. Herds and 
flocks still occupy their major attention. 
Yet the tilling of the soil even though 
half-hearted has limited their nomadic 
life. Except in the far north-west of 
Jehol, few tribes today will be found 
living in “tents with a covering of 
hides and felts’. The semi-agricultural 
Mongols live for the greater part in 
square houses of the Chinese type, 
though “circular houses, built of mud 
and covered with thatch” are still to 
be found. 

It was during the Ming Dvnasty that 
the first attempt was m e towards 
assimilating the Jehol into China proper. 
This took the form of incorporating it 
nominally in the intra-mural province of 
Chihli. More definite steps, however, 
were taken by the Manchu emperors 
during the eighteenth century. The 
famous Summer Palace (‘‘mountain lodge 





1 Mongol baby in tts cradle. The baby 1s 
crapped and tied in securely, while the mother 
attends to her household duties 





City Gate of Chinchow, chief base of Japanese 
operations against South-Eastern Jehol; an 
important railway junction on the Peking 


Mukden Ratlway and terminus of the only 


railway line penetrating the disputed province 


for avoiding heat’’) was built in 1703, 
and a great hunting preserve created 
north-west of the city. In 1778 the 
Emperor Chien Lung, whom Lord 
McCartney visited at Jehol in 1793, 
organized this region into a prefecture 
of Chihli province, with Chengtefu, 
or Jehol City, as the _— district 
capital and with six hstens or county 
centres under it. He had previously 
encouraged Chinese colonization in the 
Jehol hills, even though he used every 
means to prevent such an influx into 
Manchuria, the “home of the dynasty.”’ 
Jehol region, or rather Chihli province 
of which it formed a part, was bounded on 
the north by the Liao Ho, and remained 
so until the proclamation of the 
Chinese Republic in 1912. The first 
President, Yuan Shikai, then reorganized 
the whole of Inner Mongolia, including 
the northern marches of Chihli and 
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Shansi into three ‘‘provisional provinces.”’ 
These were intended chiefly as a check to 
expanding Russian influence in Outer 
Mongolia. The most easterly of these 
new ‘“‘provinces”’ was Jehol, substantially 
as we know it today. To the west lie 
Chahar and Sui Yuan. 

Jehol City now has a population of 
over 25000, exclusive of Lamaist mo- 
nasteries. The most famous of the latter 
is the Potala Su, modelled, according to 
tradition, on the Dalai Lama’s Potala 
palace in Thibet. Most of the county 
centres are distributed with greater con- 
sideration to their strategic significance 
as defence posts than to their commercial 
or industrial importance. Ching Peng 
and Lien Hsi guard the main caravan 
routes into Outer Mongolia on the 
northwest frontier, and are based on 
Chihfeng, another Asien. The latter is 
of great importance as a trading and 
transportation centre, being connected 
by roads of sorts with every part of 
the province. Suiting and Fuhsin are 
county towns which dominate the post 
roads from Mukden 
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Apart from the chienpu (‘‘money 
shops’’) and other small old type native 
banking institutions, this territory has 
been served since 1917 by the modern 


Jehol Industrial Bank, with paid-up 
capital of 1,000,000 Mexican dollars. 
This has five main branches in the 


province. Although surrounded on three 
sides by railways, it cannot be said that 
Jehol is directly affected, as yet, by 
modern transport apart from those areas 
which are closest to and are connected 
by good roads with the neighboring 
rail lines. With the exception of an 
excellent motor road from Jehol City 
to Peking, relic of Manchu extravagance, 
the province cannot boast of a real 
road system in the occidental sense. 
During the rainy season these ‘‘roads”’ 
become impassable bogs. They are 
little better than tracks at any time, 
but are best in winter. Since Jehol 
slopes towards the north, its winters are 
bitterly cold but the Yen Ling cuts off 
moisture bearing winds from the south 
also, so there is only a trifling snowfall. 
Great Caravans of springless two-wheeled 





immigrants from south of the Great Wall 


( Ainese 


wadded garments and the “‘pu-ngao"’ or 


Note the 


rolls of bedding, enclosing the worldly belongings of the trekkers 
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carts carry produce in and out of the 
country during the season. They some- 
times use the frozen surface of the rivers 
in preference to the uneven tracks. On 
the rugged trails of the west, camels are 
still almost as plentiful as in the olden 


days. Camel caravans traversing Jehol 
from Manchuria en route to Mongolia 
are not as frequently met with as for- 


merly. 

Altitude tends to give Jehol a 
equable summer than is enjoyed on the 
plains of the south and east. Owing to 
the action of the monsoons, the northern 
slopes of all hills in the region are tree- 
less, but the southern sides, except where 
deliberate wastage has denuded them, 
are frequently covered with a light 
deciduous forest. The woods of this 
province cannot, however, be numbered 
among its valuable resources, although 
the Great and Little Khingan Ranges, 
further north, in the Manchurian Pro- 
vince of Heilung Kiang, are rich in 
merchantable timber. 

Political considerations connected with 
the present Sino-Japanese controversy 
do not concern the writer, vet it is useful 


more 


to summarize the factors of geography 
which bear upon the problem. 


Jehol, lying as it does within the 
Khingan Range forms a vital link in a 
physically rounded Manchukuo, if one 
assumes the necessity or inevitability ol 
a semi-independent state on the north 
eastern border of China. No government in 
Manchuria which is not overwhelmingly 
supported by local Chinese opinion, 
could hope to cope with the guerrilla 
problem unless the whole of the extra- 
mural and intra-Khingan area is 
effectively occupied and governed. From 
the Japanese viewpoint therefore, the 
occupation of Jehol is a logical corollary 
of her military and diplomatic policy in 
Manchukuo. 

Leaving treaties and legal considera- 
tions aside, as irrelevant to this discus- 
sion, there is still a strong case for the 
Chinese view on geography alone. It is 
obvious from our brief sketch of Jehol’s 
history that ‘hina has no very deep- 
rooted or long standing claim to the 
suzerainty of this “twilight land.’’ She 
has never ruled over it securely, if at all, 
except when herself ruled by a “bar- 
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barian’’ dynasty. Yet the possession of 
the same land by any other tribe or 
power has repeatedly proved the undoing 
of China proper in the past. A casual 
glance at a relief map of Greater China 
amply explains this well established fact 
of history. Jehol, in alien hands, is an 
ever-present threat to the cradle of 
Chinese civilization. 

Yet one may venture to predict that 
Japanese occupation would give to Jehol 





Ferrying a military police patrol across the 


} 
"of which Jehol forms a part; where Mongols and 
sole modern touch in an ancient settine 
the much needed boon of railways, 
good roads, and other means to its 
greater economic development. It is } 
also possible that the historic resilience 
of the “Middle Kingdom,” and_ her 
patient habit of absorbing invaders, 
would within a cycle of history restore 
to China in greater richness and value 
the North-Eastern Provinces which 
would now seem to be lost to her. 
} 
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Photograph by Professor George Barbour 


upper Liao River 





Glasgow 


By Peter B. M. Roserts 


T was a Glasgow 
man who called 
his native city 

“A grand place to 
get out of.” He 


living memory. But 
that is mainly due to 
the inevitable con- 
traction after the ab- 
normal expansion of 
the war period, and 





meant to be compli- 
mentary, but the am- 
biguity of his phrase 
has led to its use in 
a sense which he cer- 
tainly did not intend, 
and perhaps those who 
study from a distance 
the present-day poli- 
tical and industrial 
conditions of the city 
may think that the unfavourable inter- 
pretation is the true one. 

That a view which the citizens 
themselves would never accept. Their 
pride in their city and their belief in 
its future are alike undaunted; they 
remember that they have emerged from 
more than one crisis in the old days, 
and they are laying their plans on a 
scale which shows their confidence that 
the civic motto “Let Glasgow flourish”’ 
will continue to be fulfilled. 


is 


It is true that the men whom she 
sends to the House of Commons have 
gained a reputation for violent 


But they are not so “red” 
as they paint them- 
public, and though 
they have exploited the social 
discontent which is the natural 
result of hard times 
by creating a belief 
that any change must 
be for the better, they 
have not seriously dis- 
turbed the shrewd 
common-sense of the 
Scottish artisan. 

It is true that the 
staple industries of 
the Glasgow area, 
shipbuilding, engin- 
eering, steel and coal 

are depressed to a 
point unknown within 


opinions. 
in private 
selves in 
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the smaller trades, of 
which Glasgow has an 
unusually large num- 


ber, and variety, 
nearly 2,000 in 
all, have remained 


remarkably brisk. 
Glasgow’s ‘captains 
of industry” may 
speak like pessimists 
but they act as optimists. They despise 
the spirit of industrial defeatism. Some 
time ago, when the opportunity to build 
the world’s largest liner was presented 
to them, they seized it without hesitation, 
and the Clyde Navigation Trustees, with 
the courageous enterprise which has 
marked them for over a century set 
about the widening and deepening of 
the river, so that in due time the new 
Cunarder may safely take the water 
almost within sight of the place where 
Henry Bell’s “‘Comet”’ was set afloat. 
The placing of that contract is valued 
not only for the employment it will 
give to several thousands of the most 
highly skilled and experienced 
craftsmen but as a sign that the 
Clyde has not lost its pre-eminen- 
ce in the building of ships. 
The average visitor to Glasgow 
is not to be blamed if he treats it 
merely as a jumping-off ground 
from which toreach more attractive 
places. He may arrive 
as I did many years 
ago—in a dense fog 
through which the 
light of day cannot 
penetrate; he will be 
fortunate if he escapes 
the rain which is the 
penalty of living to 
leeward of a mount- 
ainous country; he 
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Vunictpal 


will find that the people seem too much 
engrossed in their own affairs to pay 
much attention to the casual tourist. 
But, if he is anything more than a bird 
of passage, he will discover that under- 
neath the casual and even brusque 
manner of the citizens lies a hospitable 
kindliness which is almost overwhelming. 

Glasgow is no place for the holiday- 
maker, but as a city to live and work in 
it has few equals. Within half an hour 


Butldings and Cenotaph, St 


? ge’ 
Ce orge s 


Square 


of leaving his office the business man 
may be at the foot of Loch Lomond, 
with its chain of wooded islands and its 
glorious background of mountains. Or 
he may be on the pier at Greenock or 
Gourock ready to embark on one of the 
steamers which will carry him to his 
mansion-house or his villa in one of the 
many pleasant villages and hamlets 
which fringe the Firth of Clyde. Within 
an hour his automobile will take him 
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to the quiet uplands of Ayrshire or 
Renfrewshire rich in memories of the 
Covenanters and little changed in essen- 
tials since their day or to the grey 
solitude of Balfron and the ‘‘debateable 
land’’ between Highlands and Lowlands. 
Did not Baillie Nicol Jarvie within a 
day’s ride of his shop in the Glasgow 
Trongate find himself embroiled in a 
Highland tulzie? And so it is literally 
true that “‘Glasgow is a grand place to 
get out of’ and its citizens show their 


advantage by the 
extent to which they provide themselves 
with dwelling-places ‘‘down the water.” 


appreciation of that 


man is content with a 

Kelvinside or Queen’s 
Park in order that he may have a 
cottage at Innellan, Kirn, or Millport 
to which he betakes himself daily for 
four or five months in the year. 

But in spite of this migratory habit 
Glasgow evokes from its people a highes 
standard of civic patriotism than is to be 


The 


modest flat in 


business 
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found in many a place with greater pre- 
tensions. In municipal enterprise she has 
been a pioneer and is still a world leader. 
For over 70 years she has drawn her water 
supply from Loch Katrine, some 40 miles 
away; for 60 years she has manu- 
factured her own gas; for 40 years she 
has produced electrical energy; and for 
just over 30 years she has conducted 
with marked success a tramways service 
famous for cheapness and efficiency. 
The system financed by the Common 
Good Fund, paid off its capital cost 
within a comparatively few years, and 
is now a valuable asset which would 
produce a large surplus but for the general 


Veeting and parting, busy travellers and their friends crowd the Central Station at most hours of the day 


municipal policy, as in other activities, 
to give service at cost price rather than 
earn profits. 

Glasgow’s budget figures suggest 
those of a minor European state; and 
though the ratepayers may grumble, 
after the manner of their kind, they are 
rightly proud of their corporate enter- 
prises, as any outside critic will speedily 
discover. The city has become growingly 
mindful of the amenities as well as the 
essentials of life. Her ‘Green’, an 
immense public park, on the right bank 
of the Clyde. she has had from time 
immemorial, and within the last two 
generations she has acquired largely 
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Courtesy, L. M. & S. Railway 


Glasgow Cathedral 


through the munificence of individual 
citizens many parks and open spaces 
to an aggregate of nearly 3000 acres to 
which must be added the Ardgoil 
estate gifted by Lord Rowallan, 2000 
acres in extent, some 40 miles away 
among the mountains of Argyllshire. The 
Corporation provides its younger citizens 
with 62 bowling greens, 121 tennis 
courts, six golf-courses, and 99 football 
grounds. 

In matters of art Glasgow was among 
the first municipalities to take an active 
interest, and its collection magnificently 
housed in the Kelvingrove Galleries, 
erected at a cost of over a million dollars, 
has been declared by a competent critic 


to be unsurpassed in United Kingdom as 
a representation of European painting 
from the 15th century onwards. Its 
nucleus was provided by a local coach- 
builder, Archibald McLellan, who about 
the middle of last century devoted much 
of his time and fortune to the purchase 
of works which could then be acquired 
for the proverbial “old song.’’ For many 
vears the collection lay neglected in 
a cellar, but when the Corporation 
awakened to its value it did not rest 
content ti'l it had built partly from 
funds raised by a successful Exhibition 
in 1901 — an art palace worthy of its 
contents in Kelvingrove Park. The 
foundation of the “Glasgow School”’ of 
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irt created a civic pride and interest 
It is true that in the early days its 
pioneers, Guthrie, Henry, Hornel, and 
Lavery (almost the only survivor) went 
through hard times until they gained 
a recognition which extended far beyond 
their adopted city. Whistler could sell 
his pictures in Glasgow when he could 
sell them nowhere else and his ‘‘Carlyle,”’ 

bought for what was then considered 
the stupendous sum of a_ thousand 
guineas, is now one of the treasures 
of the Art Galleries. 

Glasgow’s University, wonderfully 
situated on Gilmorehill, fronting Kelvin- 
grove Park, and looking through a haze 
of smoke across the city, was founded 


Courtesy, L. M. & 8. Railway 


1sgou U'naverstty frontine Ke ingrove Park 


under the shadow of the Cathedral 
nearly five centuries ago and for nearly 
100 years occupied a site nearby in the 
High Street till in 1870 the growth of 
the city, depriving the University of 
room for needed expansion, forced «a 
migration westwards. Now it rejoices in 
one of the finest sites of any university 
in the world. Many famous names 
are on its roll: Watt and Kelvin in 
applied science, Adam Smith in econo- 
mics, Lister and Sir William MacEwen 
in surgery, the brothers Caird in 
philosophy. During the past century 
the applied sciences have naturally 
figured largely in the academic curri- 
culum, and the 5000 students now on 
its roll include many who come from the 
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Giasgow ts intensely interested in ari 1 magnificert munictpal collection of paintin s housed in 


the Kei ingrove Galleries 


other ends of the earth to attend its kept pace with its industrial and com- 
classes in shipbuilding and engineering. mercial growth. 

The business men of Glasgow have It is a common saying, but onl 
long been aware of the importance of partly true, that “‘Glasgow made the 
science to industry and their munificence Clyde and the Clyde made Glasgow.” 
has added year by year tothe number of The city had a flourishing trade even 
its Chairs. Distinct from the university, when goods had to be brought overland 
but closely associated with it, are such from one of the Ayrshire ports; salted 
institutions as the Royal Technical salmon and the farm produce of the 
College, the West of Scotland Technical fertile Clyde valley, and later its coal 
College, and the School of Art, to say and iron went across the seas to pay for 
nothing of the Western Infirmary and the tobacco and the molasses which 
the other medical establishments in came from the West Indies to be bought 
which the students learn the practical and sold by the “tobacco lords’’ who 
side of their business. Glasgow is in no swaggered in richly-laced coats under the 
danger of forgetting that ‘“‘man does not shadow of the Tron. The construction 
live by bread alone,” and it is typical of a harbour (port Glasgow) 20 miles 
of its civic pride that its University has down the river proved an unsatisfactory 
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makeshift, and over a century ago the 
city council realised that with the advent 
of steam navigation it was essential and 
must be made possible to bring the 
largest vessels up the river. As sizes 
have increased, the channel has had to 
be deepened and widened, and even now 
the process is not complete as is indicated 
by the operations now decided 
upon in connection with the 
building of the new Cunarder. 
But the Clyde has had to 
pay the penalty of its commercial 
importance. Less than a hundred 
years ago the salmon fishermen 
used to put out 
their nets from 
Govan where the 
ship yards now ring 
with the loud 
tattoo of pneuma- 
tic riveters. Thirty 
years ago a mild 
sensation, thought 
worthy of large headlines in the news- 
papers, was created when a fish was 
caught alive in Cessnock Dock. The inci- 
dent was hailed as a proof that the murky 
and smelly waters of the river were 
recovering something of their former 
purity. Public opinion no longer tolerates 
the use of the river as an open sewer; 
every year sees an improvement and 
now a trip from the Broomielaw to 
Greenock is a delight to the eye without 
being too much of a trial for the nose. 
As I write, many of the large ship- 


building yards which used to 
produce one third of all the vessels 
built in the United Kingdom are e 
deserted and silent, a saddening y 
spectacle; the finest plant { 
in the world, representing af 
tens of millions of capital, 
is out of use. But { ( ( 
Glasgow has come EE 
through hard times ras 
before. - 

I could ro 
fill this 
article .- 
with stat- — 
istics, but ¥ 
it may suf- ~ I 
fice to say ey | 


that in 
1930 the 
shipping 







A gtant fitting-out crane. 






The Royal Exchange b | 


which passed through the port reached 
an aggregate of nearly 14% million 
tons, that the goods exported and 
imported totalled 71% million tons, that 
the revenue of the Clyde Trustees was 
over a million sterling, and that quays 
nearly eleven miles long enclosed 323 
acres of docks and basins. These figures, 

all of them records 


oat for times of peace, 
4 indicate that even 

\ in a period of acute 
industrial depres- 

sion Glasgow 


Harbour is a great 
monument to the 
enterprise of the 
citizens. For the 
rapid and efficient 
handling of cargo 
it has few equals 
in the world, and 
its road and rail 
communications 
make it convenient for the whole of 
Great Britain. 

More than half the population of 
Scotland is to be found within 20 
miles of Glasgow Cross, and nearly a 
million and a quarter inhabitants within 
the greater city itself. This concentra- 
tion, and the corresponding decline 
elsewhere, especially in the Highlands, 
is a development of the last century and 
a half, due largely to the discovery and 
exploitation of the rich mineral resources 
of the valleys of the Forth and Clyde. 

The district may claim to have 


ministered to the industrial 
: development of the world, 
“s< as well as its own. As 


\\ Professor W. R. Scott of 
as the Eeonomics 


{x= Chair has pointed 
out, while James 
+2 Watt invented the 
steam en- 
gine, the 
discovery 


of Mushet 
in the use 
of black 
band iron- 
stone and 
of Neilson 
in the use 
of the hot 


ast 
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On the Clyde is building the new Cunarder, which, when completed, will be the largest and fastest ship 


afloat. The enterprising Clyde Navigation Trustees are widening and deepening the river to assure 


her safe launching and to maintain the pre-eminence of the Clyde in the building of ships. 


quickened the pace of progress and created work for hundreds of thousands 
during last century the Bairds,the Merrys of artisans, and hastened the growth of 
and the Cunninghams, real ‘‘captains of what had been small Lanarkshire or 
industry,’ made fortunes for themselves, Avrshire villages into good-sized towns. 
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Kelvin Hall, in which trade and other exhibitions are he ld 
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The Highland loch from which Glasgow draws tis pure and abundant water supply—Loch Katrine 
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In some respects the development was 
too rapid. The demand for labour could 
not be locally supplied and the result 
was a large immigration of workers from 
the country districts as well as from 
Ireland and even from the Baltic 
countries. It should not be forgotten, 
therefore, that the ‘‘aliens’’ of whose 
presence complaint is now made, supplied 
the cheap labour on which the founda- 
tions of 19th century progress were laid. 

Shipbuilding, so often thought of asa 
single industry, is in fact a combination 
of about a score of industries, with lines 
of demarcation so intricate that they 
have often given rise to foolish disputes. 
When a ship leaves port for the first 
time she represents the handiwork not 
merely of the craftsmen who have made 
the hull and the engines but of the elec- 
tricians, the pump-makers, the steering- 
gear makers, the steel-rope makers, the 
furniture 
makers, the 
decorators 
and many 
others. 
Thus in the 
Glasgow 
area there 
has grown 
up classes 
of special- 
ists whose 
output is in 
demand for 


every new 
ship wher- 
ever she 
may have 
been built. Ardgoil, the 
But Glas- 
gow does 


not depend on the sea alone. She sends 
locomotives all over the world; her 
sugar machinery, which she learned to 
make when sugar was a local staple 
industry, is still in demand where that 
industry flourishes; her mining gear is 
as familiar in South Africa and Australia 
as it is in Scotland; she has textiles, 
too, and though Paisley shawls have 
disappeared except as curiosities prized 
by collectors, Paisley thread employs 
tens of thousands of workers in its 
making, and at Dalmuir, just across the 
municipal boundary, are the works 





Corporation of Glasgow's Highland estate, 
the shores of the sea-loch, Loch Gol 


where the sewing machines are manu- 
factured. Thus, while the inter-locked 
heavy industries, — coal, steel, and ship- 
building, — are suffering from a common 
depression Glasgow holds its head above 
water owing to her variety of other 
activities. 

Even the warmest admirers of Glasgow 
among whom I number myself 
would not claim that her face is her 
fortune. The handsome buildings which 
adorn her main streets, soon acquire a 
dingy hue from the smoke which a 
humid atmosphere keeps hanging about 
them, and in a few years granite and 
sandstone alike assume a neutral 
tint which to the casual visitor seems 
monotonous. But Glasgow has _ her 
points of beauty. The Old Cathedral, 
the core from which the city grew, has 
looked across the valley of the once 
pellucid Molendinar (now an underground 

sewer) for 

| nearly 800 

years, and 
though its 
surround- 
ings have 
tended to 
grow squa- 
lid it still 
retains its 
interest as 
the 
of many 
historical 
incidents 
and as a 
well-pre- 
served spe- 


red 


scene 


cimen of 
dignified 
architec- 
ture. ‘‘Nane of your curlie-wurlies and 
whigmaleeries’’ said Andrew Fairservice, 
and though it has suffered from van- 
dalism, some of it well-meant and some 
of it otherwise, it is now guarded by a 
sympathetic and informed appreciation 
of its value as a great historical monu- 
ment. Glasgow has grown so rapidly 
that traces of its earlier days are scanty, 
but this the most important of them is 
safe for all time. 

From the Cross and the Trongate the 
glory of the days of the “tobacco lords’’ 
has departed, for the commercial centre 


sttuated on 
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} Kelvingrove, a spacious park less than two miles from the centre of the city 




















fine reference libraries, the Mitchell Library on North Street. 


One of Glasgow's 
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of the city has moved westwards, and 
big business is no longer done on the 
pavement or in tavern parlours, although 
it may be remarked in passing that few 
cities have finer restaurants — a feature 
due to the fact that the Glasgow man 
of business generally has his principal 
meal in the middle of the day and has no 
time to go home for it. Its tea shops, 
too, are famous for the excellence of 
their fare, the beauty of their decorations 
and the trustfulness of their owners, 
who permit their customers to select 
their eatables and to give a faithful 
account of what they have consumed! 
Buchanan Street retains, apparently 
without challenge, its position as the 
fashionable shopping centre, and even 
those whose pockets are slender enjoy 
the sight of treasures in jewellery, wear- 
ing apparel, and furniture which are 
beyond their reach. For the man (and 
the woman) who must study prices 
and with the possible exception of 
Manchester Glasgow has the lowest 
cost of living of any large British city 
Sauchiehall Street is the attraction, and 
even that seems to have been raised in 
the commercial scale in recent years 
by the arrival of large stores varied by 
picture-houses. It is perhaps less of a 


social centre than it was 40 years ago 
when ‘‘Panorama”’ was the gathering 
ground for the young ‘“‘bloods’”’ about 
town, and its virtual sacking in the 
course of an undergraduate “rag’”’ led 
to the appearance in the police court 
of men some of whom afterwards became 
Members of Parliament. But Sauchie- 
hall Street, with its graceful westward 
sweep over the hill, is a favourite resort 
for couples who are passing from the 
skvlarking to the sweethearting stage, 
and he must indeed be a solitary who 
does not encounter there some friend or 
acquaintance. It is the place where the 
returned native is most likely to feel 
himself at home again. 

The finest urban scene which Glasgow 
has to show is the undulating stretch of 
the Great Western Road, beginning, say, 
from Kelvinbridge with its view south- 
wards to Kelvingrove Park and _ the 
heights of Gilmorehill and Royal Terrace 
Not so many years ago the tramway 
cars ended at the Botanic Gardens and 
one was soon into country lanes and 
greenfields, with a view of the Campsie 
and Kilpatrick Hills and on _ clear 
evenings of Ben Lomond and the mount- 
ains of Argyllshire. Now, the country 
lanes are motor-roads and the green 
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Jamaica Bridge, Glasgow. 
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de docrkvard of one of the largest shipbutiding 


n nd pb senver vessels rships and 


fields are covered with bungalows, 
pleasing enough individually as_ the 
expression of modest comfort and modern 
convenience, but lacking the dignity of 
the princely mansions of Western Terra- 
ce, now it must be added, tenantless or 
divided into flats. 


But these are the effect and not the 
cause of Glasgow’s industrial greatness. 
To find the scene of that it is necessary 
to go as few are likely to do except on 
to the shipyards along the 
banks of the Clyde, to the locomotive 
works of Springburn and St Rollox, 
to the steel mills of Parkhead, and even 
to the satellite towns of Coatbridge, 


business, 


Gartcosh, Clydebridge and Mossend, 
to the coal-mines which stud the counties 
of Lanark and Ayr, and to the dye- 
works of the Leven and Lennox valleys. 
Only the brush of a Turner or the pencil 
of a Muirhead Bone could make these 
picturesque. But to the imaginative eye 
they are impressive as signs of man’s 
power over matter, his triumph over 
natural difficulties, his ability to ‘‘turn 
grime to gold.”’ Glasgow's claim to be 
“the second city of the Empire” may 
no longer be unchallenged, but at least 
she has made great contributions, ma- 
terial and personal, to the growth of 
that Empire and made her mark on 
even its most distant frontiers. 





“The Royal Scot'’, crack train of the L.M. & S. Railway. 
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Cape Breton Island 


By Epitx 


A. Davis, 


Photographs by Edith S. Watson 


O anybody interested 

in maps, the tortuous 

coastline of Cape Bre- 
ton must be a continual 
source of delight, for it 
means romance from start 
to finish. Cape Breton is 
the starting-point, the ex- 
treme eastern boundary of 
the Dominion of Canada. 
More than that, it is an 
island, and as such Is 
entitled to special atten- 
tion. If Stevenson had ever 
sighted its shores he must 
have written another’ Trea- daughter of 
sure Island,’ and we might Nelson, is th 


EDITH 


Born in Sair 


now be able to read: 
‘Before noon on the mor- 
row we should sight Mira 
Bay or Svdney Harbour. We _ were 
heading S.W. by W., and had a steady 
beam and a quiet sea. The ‘Bras d’Or’ 
rolled steadily, dipping her bowsprit now 
and then with a whiff of spray.” Dull 
indeed would he be whose imagination 
was not caught with this broken coast- 
line of unexpected bays and harbours, 
into which at any moment might sail 
Captain Kidd, ‘Jas’? Cook, or Bill 
Jukes, with colours 
fiving. 

Cape Breton is about 100 miles long, 
ind just as wide as you like, but not 
very wide. One could easily imagine 
that its shape changes every night, just 
for the sake of variety. It may have 
started out to be a common island, but 
if so the Atlantic Ocean must have 
discovered it one day, and run in and 
out about the nooks and crannies and 
valleys, until it became so enamoured 
of the result that it remained to enjoy 
itself. Then a poet came along with the 
name “Bras d'Or,” meaning “Arm of 
(Giold.””, So now we have a chain of 
beautiful salt water lakes, and countless 
islands within the lakes, and all within 
in island. If vou can understand this, 
vou know Cape Breton. 


wnt fourteer 


canvas set and 





author of “My 


own Canadian 


Breton 


Geographically, it has a 
most interesting situation. 
Here begins the railway 
track that runs across the 
Dominion, and from here 
travellers may journey to 
the Pacific coast. About 
face to the sea! Vessels of all 





descriptions enter the har- 
bours, the flags of many 
nationalities ‘‘flyin’ aft,” 
and both hemispheres are 
represented in the streets 

bearded sailors in wooden 
shoes and jolly Jack Tars. 
Deep-sea cables, and wire- 
less towers, by their strange 
wizardy bring their mess- 
ages to these shores. It is 
something to have an outlook over the sea. 

Cape Breton was once an independent 
province, and although legislation has 
wedded it to the mainland, we. still 
speak patronizingly of ““down in Nova 
Scotia somewhere” just as the Haligonian 
of an older generation says “up in 
Canada.’’Cape Breton is somehow distine- 
tive, an island in its own right. It is a 
land famed for its hospitality, a land of 
ministers, churches and sermon tasters; 
a land of curds, oatcakes, and the ever- 
ready tea pot; of smoky towns and 
beautiful country, of chilling spring 
winds and lovely summers; a land of 
crooked roads, romantic scenery, and a 
map incomprehensible to the mind of 
the average man. 

In both people and = scenery 
Breton is supposed to resemble Scotland 
more closely than any other country In 
the world. To verify this opinion we 
must leave town and seek the country. 
This is the most pleasant task in the 
world, for Cape Breton is a_ veritable 
picnic ground, and the way to see it 
is to pack enough provisions for a few 
days, along with a frying-pan and a little 
kettle, and to set out in’ whatever 
vehicle one may possess at the moment. 


DAVIS 
John, N.B 
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poor and it is a shabby car, 
better. 


If times are 
so much the 


We are now crossing Ross Ferry, and 
entering the heart of the country. As 
in Scotland, we must often ery, when 
bound for the highlands. 


“And I'll gie ye a siller pund 

To row me o’er the ferry.” 
These frequent ferryings add greatly to 
the romance, inconvenience and expense, 
and we ferry as often as possible. 
The steamer, which is capable of carry- 
ing many cars, is manned by a crew of 
able lads whose speech is flavoured with 
the Doric. The broad expanse of shining 
water, the little islands dotted here and 
there, and the rows of surrounding hills. 
might easily be a part of that far-famed 
country north of the river Tweed. 
Reaching the other shore we feel that 
we are striking ‘“‘over the hills and far 
away,” and so off we go, into the real 
country now, with natural scenery and 
old-fashioned roads. Here are rugged 


ss) 


fon 


Island 


hillsides, glimpses of water through the 
trees, countless burns and waterfalls, and 
dancing brooks at any one of which 
vou may boil your kettle and have your 
first cup of tea in the open. It does not 
matter which one vou choose, because 
there is always a better one around the 
first bend. Following the same principle, 
the third cup of tea tastes even better 
than the other two. 

Had we ferried at New Campbellton, 
we should have seen the hills rise a 
thousand feet above sea level, the road 
leading humbly along the foot, and the 
car washed with spray. We travel now 
through the woods, and perhaps we may 
see a startled caribou crash through the 
underbrush. There is endless variety in 
the scenery; now a few rocky farms, the 
houses clean and comfortable, and if 
vou cross the threshold there will be a 
cup of tea in your hand before you 
know it. Perhaps a turn in the road may 
reveal a scene of the wildest beauty, and 
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owards Dingwall 


more could 


WHE 


we half feel that we have only, like 
Scott’s royal hunter, to 
“Stand concealed among the brake 
“To view the Lady of the Lake.” 
Or perhaps the ear of imagination can 
hear the sweet whistle of Alan Breck, 
hiding in the wood. 

This road may take us to St. Ann’s 
Englishtown (which means another 
ferry), or to Murray Bay, with its lovely 
rolling hills and snugly-nestling churches. 
Or we can go on to Baddeck, a delightful 
village of prosperous houses, with its 
town hall, creamery, hotels, lighthouse, 
and little library; on through the 
luxuriant valley of Middle River of 
waving elms and prosperous farms, to 
the Margaree Valley of magic beauty, the 
happy hunting-ground where men for 
pleasure seek salmon and trout. A 
miniature Matapedia, it is so distinct 
and eut off that it reminds one of the 





With a cottage on the hillside and the sea beneath, 
one wtish for? 

Doone Valley. It is not far now to 
Inverness, which, unlike its namesake 


in the old country, is a smoke-blackened 
mining town; but in a twinkling we 
arrive at the lovely district of Lake 
Ainslie, where the road winds close to 
the water’s edge, as if it had fallen in 
love with all this beauty—as indeed it 
might. The names of this vicinity, too, 
as well as the speech of its people 
smack of Scotland, and if you look 
promising you may be asked if you have 
the Gaelic. Here are Loch Ben, Glen 
Campbell, Gariloch, Glendale, Strath- 
lorne, Claverhouse, Ben Eoin, and 
further, Loch Lomond. Who can these 
people be but descendants of Jacobite 
and Covenanter ? 

Or we might turn the head of our 
Pegasus due north, and run up the 
coastline to where Cape Smoky rears its 
stately head 900 feet above the ocean’s 
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Sugar Loaf Mountain, on the road to Cape North 


breakers. The road climbs to the top Gardens made themselves, the same must 
of the mountain, and we get a dizzying _ be true of these highways, for man surely 
sweep of panorama, and listen to the never planned anything so delightfully 
roar of the waves below. Away out on crooked. But probably some _ enter- 
the ocean that tiny speck may be an prising engineer will some day appear 
ocean-going vessel, for everything here and straighten them out, and then we 
is On an immense scale, and even an_ shall be able to travel more miles in an 
ocean-goer is small by comparison. New hour, but what we shall miss will never 
delights greet the eve at Cape North, the be recorded. 

barren slopes of oy nae vee Ding- Cape Breton’s ancestors did not all 
ae yg I. Bay $ "a and, hail from “The Land o’ Cakes and 
ast place of all, ay st. zawrence. Brither Scots.” however, and no picture 
Here the road stops. The last cable 

' > 2 could be complete without a survey of 
station looks out on the Gulf of St. 

, : . the French districts in the south, such as 
Lawrence. You feel that you have Mad eee tek’ , 
accomplished something, for you have “dame sland, joined to the main 
come to the end of a road. island by a slender bridge. Arichat is a 

In travelling through Cape Breton typical French village, looking out to 
we need never go in a given straight ‘sea, its big white church on the hill 
line, for there is no such thing. If, Not far away, River Bourgeois is a 
as Barrie says, the paths in Kensington hamlet unique in situation. It lies 
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Diligent women, at work in the open and happy children complete the picturesqueness of the 
Acadian villages 


iround an oblong harbour, in a single 
row of houses, some perched saucily on 
the hillside, others hanging over the 
edge of the cliff, as if they were trying 
to be boats. Bright paint is in evidence, 
sometimes two colours on the same 
house, decorative curtains, and always 
an attempt to brighten things up. 
Little boys never fail to touch their 
caps to the passing strangers, with 
charming courtesy. 

In other localities natives of New- 
foundland have established new little 
‘Ancient Colonies,” and being of English 
descent they still cling to the speech of 
Cornwall and Devon. Their language 
is pleasingly reminiscent of Kipling, 
and of Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone.”’ 

In the industrial sections are gathered 
workers from every nationality in the 


world, and from these melting-pots will 
come, for better or worse, new Canadians. 
Even the Gaelic-speaking negro of 
Kipling’s “Captains Courageous’”’ is here 
in the flesh. 

And so, Cape Breton is all things to 
all men. To some it is a picnic ground, 
designed by a kind nature for fishing and 
camping out, and for delightful motor 
trips; to others it means fish, dried and 
otherwise; or mines, coal, steel plants, 
strikes and labour troubles; to others 
farming is the chief association. While 
all these are parts, however, not one 
alone is the heart. Most typical is a 
picture that remains in my memory, so 
exquisite that I wish all lovers of nature, 
who have grown weary of jazz bands 
and board walks, might experience its 


beauty. Let us summon the pen of 
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Fishing schooners at the wharf in Ingonish 


Sir Walter Scott to describe the early 
morning scene, 

“Fair as the earliest beam of eastern 

light, 

When first by the bewildered pil- 
grims spied, 
the dreary 
night, 

And silvers o’er the torrent’s foam- 

ing tide, 

And lights the fearful path on mount- 

ain side.”’ 

We had broken camp early on a dull 
and foggy morning, and for about two 
hours travelled on without seeing any- 
thing of interest in the greyness. The 
then brought us to the shores 


brow of 


It smiles upon 


road 


of the Bras d’Or Lakes, and the mists 
lifting, the grey became mixed with a 
rosy brightness, and out of it grew a 
great sheet of water smooth as a mirror. 
reflecting a row of birch trees on the 


bank. Close to the lake squatted a 
little hut, hardly large enough to be 
a man’s dwelling, with a few rusty 
tools scattered around, and two or 
three hens contentedly § strutting to 
their breakfast. Back and forth on 


the shore, between his dwelling and the 
lake, strode the lord of the mansion. 
bagpipe under his arm, sending out into 
the fragrant air the wild sweet notes of 
Scotland’s music. Whether he was a 
master of his art, or whether the sudden 





CAPE BRETON ISLAND 





spinning wheel maker, in his shop at Cap la Ronde, Ile Madame. This man makes spinning wheels 


for all the surrounding country 


surprise made the incident memorable, What would some of them have given 
it is hard to tell; but as the music of to change places for an hour with this 
the pipes blended with the wild natural poor piper who could afford thus to 
scenery one though of the money-makers’ greet the morning sun! 

who were at that hour bending to their So here is an unspoiled summer land 
desks, perhaps under electric lights. where diabolical bill boards and _ hot 
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1 rd for night's ishing cherever the codding 18 good oul of Ingonish and in the region of Cat 
Smok Codfish ts the mainstay of tndustry in these far eastern Canadian waters, and luck hang 


woners of this type fishing the waters overshadowed by Old Smok 


dog houses do not make desolation out the pipes of Pan calling to you to forget 
the cares and worries of this funny 
businesslike world, and to throw yourselt 
whole-heartedly into the pleasures ot 
mark the progress of many happy beautiful scenery in endless variety 
pilgrims; a land where vou may hear’ and the “joy of the open road.” 


of beautv: where little rings of blackened 


stones beside the countless brooks 














Rubber 


By James Hooper 





T has been said that 
] bread is the staff of life. 

It has been said 
that all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy. If 
it is true that we could not 
live without bread, it is 
assuredly truer that we could 
not play without rubber. 
Rubber plays a more im- 
portant part in our lives 
than we realize. Without 
rubber, we would not have 


also 








of extracting rubber. Many 
attempts were made to 
employ rubber for com- 


mercial purposes, but with- 
out much until 
Charles Macintosh of Glas- 


SUCCESS, 


gow succeeded in satisfac- 
torily waterproofing  gar- 
ments. This success laid the 
foundations of the great 
rubber industry. 

For many vears Brazil 


was the chief source of 








our automobiles, our golf, 
our tennis, or any of the 
relaxations from the 
and tribulations of the long — « 
working day that we are 
accustomed to. Rubber also 
plays an important part in 
our industries. It carries electricity into 
our homes (for without insulation there 
could be no electric light) and we meet 
it and use it daily in many other ways In 
our offices and factories. 

Canada is normally the fifth largest 
importer of raw rubber in the world, 
ranking after the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. 
In 1931, however, Japan and Russia also 
ranked ahead of Canada in the imports 
of raw rubber Existing plants in 
(‘anada represented in 1931 a capital 
of more than $67,000,000., and gave 
employment to over 12,000 workers, 
receiving nearly $12,000,000 in salaries 
and wages and producing goods to the 
value of nearly $53,000,000. The in- 
terest of Canadians in the history of 
rubber is, therefore, much more than 
academic 

The first known references to rubber 
occur in a work of P. Martyr of Ang- 
hiera, published in 1525, which contains 
a description of some rubber balls which 
he had seen employed by some natives 
in Mexico for their sports. It was not 
until the year 1736, however, that 
LaCondamine, a member of an expedi- 
tion sent to South America, gave to the 
world specific information with regard 
to rubber-bearing trees and the methods 


trials ion 


England and 
educated it 
u 
was Divisional Superinten 
lent, Kerala Rubber Estates 

South Mal 


supplies and on account of 
the general excellence of its 
quality, fine, hard Para was 
preferred above all othe 
rubbers. There was a limit, 
however, to the quantity of 
this rubber procurable, and 
the authorities of Kew Gardens deter- 
mined to try to find out if rubber 
seeds could be procured from the 
Amazon district and planted in British 
possessions in the East. With 
difficulty owing to the weak vitality 
of the this accomplished. 
The seeds received were planted in Kew 
Gardens, and the produced 
were transplanted to Ceylon and Sin- 
gapore in 1876. Survivors. of 
original plants are now large, vigorous 
and healthy trees in the Government 
Kxperimental Stations in Ceylon, and 
Singapore, while their descendants may 
covering hundreds of square 
miles in Southern India, Ceylon. The 
Federated Malay Straits, the Straits 
Settlements, Sumatra, Java, and Borneo 
It is from the rubber estates in these 
faraway lands that Canada’s and the 
world’s main supply of rubber now 
comes. 

The first stage in the opening of a 
rubber plantation is, of course, the 
selection of land. The suitable 
land for rubber has proved to be low 
rolling foothills to a range of mountains 
The reasons for this are threefold: firstly, 
health; that is, not too close to low- 
lying swampy lands; secondly 
drainage; and thirdly, not too great an 


Shrewesbury 


several years 


iba India 


great 


seed, Was 


seedlings 


thes 


be seen 


most 


po 0d 
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iunol fi fel] o 
ungle after felling 


lime 


Burning off the 
tnto the burned area 


The . 7 


until some 


fiemen depicted Llhove ymriust pe 


elevation. On high lands one meets 
with too many rocky, barren areas that 
mean loss of plantable acreage. The 
testing of soil is, fortunately, simplified 
by the fact that any land that carries a 
luxuriant growth of jungle is suitable 
for rubber. The richness of the soil in 
the tropics remarkable, and the 
growth of vegetation extremely rapid. 
It is not at all infrequent to see the 
ugly sear left by a forest fire completely 
a period of from two to 


1S 


erased within 
three years. 
The next step in the process is clearing. 
All valuable woods such as ebony, rose - 
wood, blackwood, ete., and all other 
woods suitable for building purposes, are 
first removed. The balance of small 
trees, vines, creepers and bamboos are 
then felled and left to dry out for a 
couple of months. Fire is then set to it, 
and the tangled jungle burned off. Roots 
of trees and other debris are removed 
and the land is then ready for planting. 
Nurseries have to be made, and the 





In the writer's experience, coolies do not usually 


ifler tis process, 











venture 


owing to the smoke and glo ving embers 
lawed wath hoth lunes ind soles of leather 
seed set out in beds. The small seed- 


lings are weeded out and the best trans- 
planted to large beds and left to mature 
until they are a year or 15 months old. 

While this being done, the land 
must be prepared for planting. It must 
first be lined. The young trees are to 
be set out at 100 to the acre, i.e., planted 
20 feet apart each way. They are to be 
planted in rows or straight lines running, 
usually, north and south and east and 
west. Pits are dug three feet deep and 
three feet square, and the soil sifted for 
stones and then replaced. This is to 
eliminate obstruction to the rapidly- 
growing tap root of the young tree. The 
saplings can be set out in their prepared 
beds or pits, and do not require much 
care until the day they are large enough 
to tap, or about six or seven years later. 

In the meantime, work goes on apace. 
Roads have to be made to all parts of 
the estate and buildings put up to house 
the human beings who are to spend the 
best part of their lives working to pro- 
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Fourteen months old stumps cut ready for planting out It 


have alread a ctrcumterence ot tour or 


young trees are Straignai 


The reason 


(xtra 


duce the article so essential to modern 
civilization. First there are ot 
barracks, to be put up for the coolies, 
and then small for the native 
overseers, and the large, airy bungalow 
for the estate superintendent. When 
these are finished there comes the neces- 
sity for a hospital and dispensary, and 
then lastly, the factory and coagulating 
sheds, ready to handle the liquid rubber, 
“latex”, as it is called, when the 
trees are ready for tapping. 

If the land is at all steep, horizontal 
drains have to be cut at intervals along 
the hillsides to prevent ‘‘washoff” of 
soil during the abnormal monsoon preva- 
lent in these parts. From 175 225 
inches of rain may be expected during 
the rainy season, and most of it in the 
latter part of June and the month of 
July. One hundred inches of rain, or 
two and one-half times as much as the 
annual rain and snowfall in Canada, 
may be expected in the month of July 
The writer has 12-inch 


‘lines or 


he USCS 


or 


to 


alone seen a 


ind well moulded 


most of the plants 
Wood has formed well 


ha pe and, above aul crooked 


may be seen that 
five anches at the 


Trregularity in 


Da Se 


for stumping ts to force a quick growth of shoots and 


Ive 


rain gauge overflow in 24 hours. The 
heavy downpour washes off about fou 
inches of soil annually from steep land 
that has been properly drained. 
These drains hold up the soil as it Is 
washed down and when the monsoon is 
and the 


thrown 


not 


reopened soil 


them up, 


be 


filled 


over can 
that has 
above. 
As soon as the trees have reached such 
a height that they are 18 inches in cir- 
cumference, measured at a height of 
inches from the root crown, they are 
ready for tapping. The tapping of a 
rubber tree is a very different process 
to that of tapping our own maple trees 
and entails a high degree of skill. Boys 
from the age of 14 to 18 years are the 
best tappers, being light-handed and 
quick. The knife used is a type ol 
chisel, about one and a quarter inches 
in width and five-eighths of an inch 
thick. The cutting edge, instead 
being straight in an ordinary car- 
penter’s chisel is cut back into the 


back 


36 


ol 


as 
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l'ransport to factory, but all estates are not fortunate enough to own a rail system, and most of 

the transportation 1s done by the tapper himself. Note the bullock-drawn train. Most of the 

transport in the Far East and all of the agricultural work is done by these useful animals 
There are very few horses in these parts, and they are used for the saddle only 

















Six weeks old seedlings after thinning out, in a rubber nursery. The miniature rubber tree with 

its full-size leaf is quite a phenomenon. There can be very few forests of plant life that grou 

quickly or are as easily looked after as the rubber tree. There are sufficient seedlings here to 
blant two or three hundred acres of prepared ground 
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Dripping Sheets beine dried the st fle ishing and soaking This ts just to remot 
g eets being dried in the sun after washing and soaking 1 ust to remove 

surface moisture The sheet is still pure white and for the first time ts restlient 
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knife in the shape of a V. The chisel 
also has two vertical sides, also coming 
to a sharp edge at the point of the V, 
so that there are really four cutting 
edges, two horizontal and two vertical. 
This enables the tapper to cut into the 
bark of the tree while holding his 
knife horizontally. 

The latex flows from the root upwards 
through a series of cells in the thickness 
of the bark. A good tree will have as 


the horizontal at a height of 36 inches 
from its lowest point to the ground. The 
length of this cut is exactly one-half of 
the circumference of the tree. It is cut 
at an angle to allow the latex to flow 
down and drip off the lower end. A tiny 
zine trough is gently tapped into the 
bark just below the bottom end of the 
cut to carry off the latex, which drips 
into a half cocoanut shell placed under- 

















boone : SS 


The useful bullock again is employed to transport the cases of smoked sheet to the nearest railway 


centre and shipping agent 


The green feathery cocoanut tree and the red earth and roads, together 


vith the highly coloured garb of the native, blend in a characteristically Oriental pageant of beauty 


which causes many a throb in the heart of the exile in a far u 


many as 40 layers of these cells in the 
44-inch bark covering it. It will thus be 
readily understood that the deeper this 
bark is cut into the greater the number 
of cells that are severed, and the greater 
the amount of crop procured. The whole 
amount, however, must on no account 
be removed, or the tree will die. The 
skill comes in the depth to which the 
tapper can go without “wounding” or 
exposing the wood of the tree. 

When the tree is “opened” a cut is 
made at an angle of 22% per cent from 


estern land 


neath it, and supported against the tree 
by a stick or a piece of bamboo. 

Since the cut is made with the chisel, 
a groove has been cut into the bark to 
the greatest possible depth. The bottom 
side of the groove forms a ledge round 
the tree, down which the latex runs 

The trees are tapped every second day 
and a fine layer of bark is shaved away 
from the ledge. It will thus be seen 
that the bark is being gradually ex- 
hausted downwards towards the root 
In one of the illustrations it may be seen 
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lapping 


ts highly skilled labour and differs from the operation on the maple tree in that the 
w rubber flows through the bark in a series of minute cells 
the tree and in 10 or 12 years grows to its full thickness again, and may be reopened. 


1s tapped for half its 


exhaust the bark on one 


that the original cut was made at a 
height of about 48 inches from the crown, 
and that approximately 20 inches have 
already been pared away. The thickness 
of the shaving cut should be 1/30th of 
an inch, allowing half an inch of bark 
for the 15 tappings in each month or 
six inches per year. At this rate it takes 
six vears to exhaust the bark on one 
side of the tree, and another six years’ 





Boys in their ‘teens are preferred for this work for their speed and deftness. 
Latex" (milk) 
A fine lacquer of bark ts left on 
The tree 
circumference at a time, and tt takes six years, tapping every other day, to 
side ot the free 


Tapping 


tapping may be had on the other side, 
making 12 years in all. By this time, 
the fine layer of bark left over the wood 
has grown out again to its full thickness, 
and tapping may be re-commenced on 
the first side and the original cut re- 
opened. 

By this method, as far as it is known, 
the tree may be tapped indefinitely, 


if disease does not take a hand and 
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destroy it. The estates, however, are 
not yet old enough to give an estimate 
of the probable life of a rubber tree. 
The tree grows to a large size, and the 
writer has heard of a native tree in 
Brazil that is said to be over 130 feet 
in circumference at the This is 
probably exaggerated, but a 30-vear-old 
tree will often attain a circumference of 
50 to 60 inches. 

A rubber estate is divided into blocks 
of 300 trees, each coolie having a block 
to tap daily. He must be in his block 
by daybreak in order that he may finish 
his tapping before the heat of the day 
comes and the rubber is congealed or co- 
agulated on the cut as it flows up, and 
fails to reach the cut. He should have 
finished his tapping by 9.30, and have 
collected and brought his latex to the 
factory by 11.30. It is here weighed. A 
section of bamboo is filled with a sam- 
ple of his crop, and a metrolac is dropped 
into it to determine the content of drv 
rubber in it. The metrolac is a bulb-like 
instrument ending in a long spindle or 


base. 











shaft which is graduated and shows, 
according to the depth to which it sinks. 
the amount of dry rubber to the gallon 
in each coolie’s crop. 

The latex is then strained into large 
tanks and standardized to one and a 
half pounds to the gallon; that is, wate) 
is added until the metrolac reading of 
the mixture reads 1. It is then poured 
into flat tins, one gallon to each, and 
four ounces of a mixture of acetic acid 
and water, one part of acid to 30 of 
water, is added to assist further coagu- 
lation. 

Within six to eight hours the latex has 
congealed in sheets to a pulpy, cheesy. 


white mass that is mostly water and 
which has a horrid sour sort of smell 
These sheets are then run through a 


series of rollers, which remove the wate: 
and the last of which stamps the sheet 
with the pattern used by that particular 
estate. The sheets, still pure white, are 
then hung up on racks for the surface 
moisture to dry and later removed to 
the smokehouses. They remain in these 
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Draining is just as necessary on very flat land as the terracing on hilly ground. 
a marsh without proper facilities for carrying off the enormous rainfall prevalent in 


hecome 


This area would 


tropical countries during certain months in the year 
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Stumps being set out in prepared pits or beds. 
digging 
ideal for rubber 


sou may be & 


for a period of from 10 days to two 
weeks, when they their opaque 
whiteness and become brown and semi- 
transparent, and, for the first time, resil- 
ient. This process is practically the 
same as that used for curing bacon and 
other smoked meats, except that the 
temperature has to be carefully regulated 
in order to prevent the sheets developing 
air bubbles if the temperature is too high, 
or becoming rusty if it is too low. Lastly, 
the sheets are packed into chests and 
shipped to the London markets. 
Methods used on some estates in 
southern India are slightly different 
from those shown in the illustrations 
accompanying this article. For example, 
the long thin strips shown drying were 
made by slipping slats into the grooves 
of the coagulating tanks and allowing 
the rubber to coagulate right in the 
tanks. This method has its advantages, 
but the resulting sheet is ungainly to 
handle and pack, and most estates have 
discarded this method for the individual 


lose 


in this part of the world, may be clearly seen here 


ashed off during the heav 


The mamooty, or heavy type of hoe, used for 
Gently rolling land such as this ts 


It affords good drainage but is not so steep that a considerable amount of surface 


rains 


plan, which produces a sheet or a more 
uniform size, and is easier to handle and 
clean. 

The reason for the tremendous fluc- 
tuations in the price of rubber in late 
vears is that reserve stocks of rubber on 
hand in the world’s markets have been 
too large, causing drops in price whicli 
in turn caused the rubber companies to 
lose money on every pound of rubbe: 
produced and sold. To remedy this 
state of affairs the “Stevenson Scheme” 
was brought into operation, to curtail 
the production of rubber until such 
time as the reserve stocks became de- 
pleted and the market returned to nor- 
mal. In 1925-26 the stocks had become so 
depleted that the buyers and users of 
raw rubber feared a rubber shortage, and 
prices soared until the high price of s 
dollar a pound had been reached. In 
1926 the rubber-growing companies 
which had not been able to pay dividends 
for a decade, paid dividends of from 
40 to 100, and in one case, 127 per cent 
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lifter weighing, the rubber is poured into coagulating tanks such as these and acid and water 
tre added to help congeal the liquid into a solid mass Into the grooves on the sides of the tanks 
metal partitions are slipped so that separate sheets are formed during this process. 


be dp rah ope ie Fe 


An example of extreme terracing on hilly ground. Without this, as high as four inches of soil 
innually would be washed away during the monsoon period The trees shown here have been 


tapped for the first time 
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Collecting the latex 


free flox 


The entry of the United States in a 
large way into the rubber field may 
have far-reaching and unexpected re- 
sults. The opening-up of an additional 
six million acres of plantations in South 
America by the Ford and allied interests, 
on the face of it, would not seem to help 
an industry that, at the moment, is 
oversupplying the world’s needs. But 
the new venture may do much to stabil- 


i Me pnolograpn s 


courtesy of the 


Three hundred trees constitutes a ‘‘block, 


Collection 


in this article, with the exception of the frontispiece, 
Rubber 


" or daily task, and these must 
finished before the heat of the day comes along and coagulates the rubber on the tree, preventing 


lakes about one hour 


ize the price of rubber. In addition, it 
is only lately that new avenues have 
been opened up for the use of rubber. 
Roads have been successfully made of 
it, and the day may soon come when 
our city traffic will glide over high- 
ways paved with that sound-deaden- 
ing and most resilient of substances 
rubber. 
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OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


LUDGATE HILL 


Ludgate Hill is well known 
A to all visitors to London— 

extending from Ludgate 
Circus, it is a continuation 
Fleet Street and Tbe Strand, 
ending at historic ST. 
PAUL'S at the hilltop. 
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ese famous Empire Cigarette embodies all the sweetness, 
mildness, coolness and flavour which lovers of good 
Cigarettes in every land associate with English cigarettes. 


Canadian smokers have shown a marked preference for 
W. D. & H. O. Wills’ Gold Flake Cigarewes—the Cream of the 
Crop—mellow and fragrant as a quality cigarette always is 
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Editor’s Note Book 








The Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
Geographical Society was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the National Museum 
in Ottawa, on Thursday February 16, 
1933. In his presidential address Dr 
(‘amse!l outlined the embarrassing cir- 
cumstances resulting from the failure of 
the Woodward Press and the difficulty 
the Executive Committee had had in 
making suitable arrangements for the 
publication of the JOURNAL. If had been 
found complete these 
arrangements in time to get out a 
number in either October or November, 
and it was only by desperate efforts that 
it had been found practicable to publish 
the December number. Now the 
JOURNAL was running smoothly once 
more, and it was hoped and _ believed 
that there would be no further inter- 
ruptions to its progress. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President. Dr Charles Camsell, 
Deputy Minister of Mines; First Vice- 
President, Charles G. Cowan, Managing 
Director of the British American Bank 
Note Company; Second Vice-President, 
Dr J. Mackintosh Bell, Consulting 
Geologist; Honorary Secretary, Ernest 
S. Martindale; Honorary Treasurer, 
F. C. T. O'Hara; Honorary Counsel, 
©. M. Biggar, K.C. The following 
Directors were also elected: Colonel 
Wilfred Bovey, McGill University; Major 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chief 
of the General Staff, Ottawa; Watson 
Sellar, Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Ottawa; Hon W. A. Buchanan, Leth- 
bridge, Alta.; and the following Directors 
were re-elected: Dr Charles Camsell, Dr 
J. Mackintosh Bell, Charles G. Cowan, 
Colonel O. M. Biggar, K.C. and Dr 
J. B. Tyrrell. 

In view of difficult financial conditions 
at the present time it was decided to 
make no arrangements for lectures during 
the present season. 


impossible to 


* * * 
A propos of Professor Goforth’s article 
on Jehol, the following extract from 
a letter from appeared recently in 


the Christian Science Monitor will be 
interesting, particularly to those who 
cannot see a strange place name without 
trying to pronounce it. Referring to 
the difficulties of romanizing Chinese 
sound it says: 

“The most puzzling puzzle is Jehol. 
Jehol begins with a French j, the sound 
being a cross between a j and a y, 
obtained by ejecting a j with the tongue 
ina roll! And that’s only the beginning 
of the trouble. The remainder of the 
word might be rendered thus: “‘haerh.”’ 

Apparently something between = a 
hoarse sneeze and clearing the throat! 


* * * 


We are reminded by a note in the 
January number of the BULLETIN OF 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OI 
PHILADELPHIA that at the present 
time 34 countries, including Canada, are 
participating in a programme of Arctic 
study and exploration. This is what is 
known as the Second International Polar 
Year, the first having taken place fifty 
years ago. Russia, which has an even 
longer Arctic frontier than Canada, is 
taking a very active part in the present 
programme. The Soviet Union main- 
tains a very complete system of radio 
and scientific stations in the Arctic, and 
has sent a number of expeditions to the 
polar regions for purposes of research. 
One of the most interesting of these was 
the voyage of the ice-breaker ‘Sibirya- 
kov’, with a party of Russian scientists 
under the leadership of Professor Otto 
Schmidt, President of the Arctic Institute. 
The purpose of this expedition was to 
carry out that dream of the centuries, 
the making of the North East Passage. 
Sailing from Archangel, on the White 
Sea, the ‘Sibiryakov’ reached Bering 
Strait in October, having completed the 
passage without outside aid. This is 
in its way a much more spectacular 
achievement than that of Amundsen, 
who first made the North West Passage 
in the ‘Gjoa’, but took several years to 
drift through. At any rate, Professor 
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Schmidt’s achievement removes one 
nore of the feats of endurance and 
hardihood that have tempted the world’s 
explorers. 


The death of Henry Grier Bryant, 
early in December, removed an American 
explorer, geographer and mountain- 
climber whose energy and widespread 
interest had taken him into many parts 
of the world. In 1891 and again in 1912 
he led expeditions to explore parts of 
Labrador. He was a member of the 
Peary Relief Expedition in 1892, and 
two years later led the Peary Auxiliary 
Expedition. Many of his summers were 
spent in the Canadian Rockies, climbing 
or attempting to climb some of the more 
difficult peaks. He was first to cross the 
Malaspina Glacier in 1907, and at that 
time made an unsuccessful attempt to 
cimb Mt St Elias. He was a fellow o 
member of many of the larger geo- 
graphical societies, and took a keen and 
practical interest in questions involving 
the increase of geographical knowledge. 


We have it, on the authority of that 
Arctic traveller Klengenberg, that 
fashions in dresses have the same compel- 
ling interest to the Eskimo girl’s mind as 
to that of her white sister. Klengenberg 
had every chance to know, as he courted 
and married a charming little Eskimo. 
“The general shape of their garments” 
he says, “does not change, but the 
trimmings and the colour of the orna- 
mental furs and the ways they are 
attached and the fancy work that goes 
with them do change quite a lot from 
winter to winter, and the women seem 
to know through the summer just 
what the most fetching mode will be 
for the next winter. One year the girls 
will be wanting still-born caribou calf 
that looks like seal but is darker. 
Another year all their trimmings will 
be ermine, and the next dark wolf, 
and the next red fox, and so on, even 
if their poor fathers must reach down 
so far as Great Slave Lake to get what 
they want. Skin Clothes will take all 
of a summer to make daintily, what with 
tanning, and selecting trimmings to 
match for mukluks and mittens and 
parka.” 
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Substantial progress has been made 
in the construction of the Banff-Jasper 
Highway, which runs through the very 
heart of the Rockies for 150 miles, and 
when completed will provide one of the 
most spectacular automobile routes in 
the world. Since 1914 a great deal has 
been done to make the magnificent 
scenery of the Rocky Mountains in 
Canada more readily accessible. Between 
that vear and 1923 the Banff-Windermere 
Highway was built. Three years 
later the Kicking Horse Trail was 
opened; and a good deal of work has 
been done on the Jasper-Edmonton 
Highway. 

x * * 

Mr Buchanan's article in the February 
number has already told us something 
about the Akamina Highway and what 
it has meant to that southermnost of 
Canadian National Parks, Waterton. In 
1929 a motor road was completed from 
headquarters in Prince Albert Park on 
Waskesiu Lake to the Prince Albert road 
outside the Park. These, with the Yoho 
Valley Drive, Snow Peak Avenue, and 
such other highways as those to Mount 
Edith Cavell in Jasper Park and to the 
Valley of the Ten Peaks in Rocky 
Mountain Park, are an asset of incalcul- 
able value in opening up to thousands of 
tourists who travel in their own cars the 
glorious scenery of Canada’s mountain 

arks. 
** * 

Speaking of motor thoroughfares, it 
will be remembered that the construction 
of the great Trans-Canada Highway was 
used very largely in 1931-32 to provide 
work for the unemployed, and to a less 
extent in 1932-33. It is now announced 
that only one link remains to be complet- 
ed in the western half of the Highway, 
the section between Golden and Revel- 
stoke, in British Columbia, and that is 
well advanced. When completed it will 
be practicable to travel by motor from 
the prairies through the Rockies to the 
valley of the Columbia, around the 
northern end of the Selkirks, and down 


the valley of the Fraser to Vancouver 
a scenic route that it would be difficult 
to match elsewhere. 

* * * 

It is rather early in the year to be 
thinking of summer cottages and holiday 
resorts by the sea or on the shores of some 
inland waterway, but, remembering how 
closely people herd together at most of 
these places, one is reminded of what 
that delightful old English essayist 
William Hazlitt said in his Zable Talk 
“I go out of town” said he “in order to 
forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for this purpose go to water- 
ing places, and carry the metropolis with 
them. I like more elbow-room and fewer 
encumbrances. I like solitude, when I 
give myself up to it, for the sake of 
solitude. We go a journey chiefly to be 
free of all impediments and of all 
inconveniences; to leave ourselves behind, 
much more to get rid of others. Give me 
the clear blue sky over my head, and the 
green turf beneath my feet, a winding 
road before me, and a three hours’ 
march to dinner —and then to thinking! 
I like to be either entirely to myself, 
or entirely at the disposal of others; 
to talk or be silent, to walk or sit still, 
to be sociable or solitary.’’ And so that 
Hazlitt may not have the argument 
entirely to himself, hear the wisdom of 
Laurence Sterne, of the Sentimental 
Journey; “Let me have a companion 
of my way, were it but to remark how 
the shadows lengthen as the sun declines.” 


*x* * * 


Writing about a century ago, Aubert 
de Gaspé, in Canadians of Old, 
describes the city of Quebee as it was 
in 1757. 

“There was then” he says “‘the same 
cathedral, minus its modern tower, 
which seems to implore the charitable 
either to raise it to its proper height or 
to decapitate its lofty and scornful 
sister. The Jesuits’ College, at a later 
date transformed into a barrack, looked 
much the same as it does to-day; but 





famous reputation; ideally 
located on Fifth Avenue, facing the attractive vista of Central Park. 
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what has become of the church which 
stood of old in the place of the present 
halls? Where is the grove of venerable 
trees behind the building, which adorned 
the grounds, now so bare, of this edifice 
sacred to the education of Canadian 
vouth? Time and the axe, alas! have 
worked their will. In place of the merry 
sports, the mirthful sallies of the students, 
the sober steps of the professors, the high 
philosophic discourse, we hear now the 
clatter of arms, the coarse jest of the 
yuard. Instead of the market of the 
present day, some low-built butcher's 
stalls, perhaps seven or eight in number, 
occupied a little plot between the 
cathedral and the college. Between 
these stalls and the college prattled a 
rook which, after descending St Louis 
Street and dividing Fabrique, traversed 
(‘oulllard and the hospitat garden, on 
ts way to the river St Charles. Ow 
fathers were bueoliec in their tastes! 
The houses neighbouring the market 
place are, for the most part, of but one 
story, unlike our modern. structures, 
which tower aloft as if dreading another 
deluge. It is noon. The Angelus rings 
out from the cathedral belfry. All the 
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city chimes proclaim the greeting of the 
angel to the Virgin, who is the Canadian’s 
patron saint. The loitering habitants, 
whose calashes surround the stalls, take 
off their caps and devoutly murmur the 
Angelus. All worshipping alike, there is 
none to deride the pious custom.”’ 
* * * 

About the time these words are read 
an experiment undertaken some time 
ago by the Canadian Government will 
have been brought to a successful 
conclusion. This experiment, which has 
a romantic as well as a very practical 
side, involved the driving of a great herd 
of reindeer from Alaska to the mouth of 
the Mackenzie River. After many 
months of travel, the reindeer about 
2300 of them have at last arrived at 
the winter grazing range set apart by the 
(iovernment east of the delta of the 
Mackenzie. In December a party of 
Canadians took over the herd from the 
Americans who kad driven it as far as 
Demarcation Point, where the boundary 
between Alaska and the Yukon strikes 
the Arctic. Preparations for the reception 
of the herd were completed some months 
ago, both on the winter grazing range 
and on the summer grounds along the 
Arctic coast east of the Mackenzie. The 
stations include buildings for the staff, 
sleeping and living quarters, warehouses 
and workshops. It is believed that these 
reindeer, with their natural increase, 
will in time become as invaluable to the 
Eskimo and northern Indians of Canada 
as they have proved to be to the natives 
of Alaska and the Laplanders of northern 
Kurope. 


Members wishing to bind the last 
volume of the Journal are advised that 
a cumulative index covering volumes | 
to V, designed for binding with volume 
VV, is available and will be mailed to 
members making application to the 
publication office at Montreal 


x * 


All representatives of the Canadian 
Geographical Society carry with them 
authorization cards to solicit member- 
ships in the Society. These credentials 
expire on the last day of each month, 
and we would ask present members 
and those wishing to become members 
to request to see representative’s cre- 
dential before handing over the member- 
ship fee. 
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Amongst the New Books 








Hluman 
Jose 


| ustralia, 
Arthur London: 
Harrap and Company. 


This book, by the 
\ustralian Eneyclopeadia,” 
is neither a text-book nor a history, but 
rather an attempt to answer a number 
of questions that have puzzled people 
who do not know the Commonwealth, 
such as why it is so poorly and patchily 
settled, and why its people, 98 per cent 
British, should be so lacking in cohesion ? 
But besides answering these questions 
t will prove instructive and stimulating 
to Canadians, because of the light it 
sheds upon the geography, history, so- 
ciology, and political and 
development of Australia. 


George G. 
1932. 10/6 


Editor of ‘‘The 
is described 


economic 


* 


lain 
Son. 


On Foot through Clydesdale. By 
C. Lees. Toronto: Blackie @ 
1932. $1.25. 


Written, by one who is thoroughly 
at home in this picturesque part of 
Scotland, both to encourage others to 
follow in his footsteps through the hills 
and vales of Clydesdale, and to entertain 
may travel there only in 

Besides the charm of the 
reminds us of 


those who 
imagination. 
countryside, Mr Lees 
the romantic history of the district, 
of its associations with Jacobites and 
Covenanters, Bruce and Wallace, Mary 
of Seots, the Douglases, Sir Walter 
Scott and Robert Burns, Gladstone and 
Ingram the pioneer of calico-printing. 
Other Ways. By Georges 
Bouchard. Toronto: The MacMillan 
Company. 1930. $2.50. 


Tayville. By J. K. Robertson. 
Ryerson Press. 1932. $2. 


Other Days 


loronto: 


Although published two years apart. 
these books are so similar in purpose, 
as well as in charm, that it 
desirable to review them together. Each 
preserve the story of 


seers 


is designed to 


and Economic. By 


vanished days, the small town life of 
thirtv or forty vears ago,—in the one 
case in Quebec, in the other in Ontario. 
One has only to read these pages to 
realize how amazingly life has changed 


in our small towns in three or fou 
decades. Mr Bouchard’s book and 
Professor Robertson’s may rank with 
Judge Rivard’s ‘“‘Chez Nous,”’ and Ste- 


phen Leacock’s “Sunshine Sketches” as 
authentic records of other days. It is 
particularly interesting to compare the 
old forge, in Quebec and Ontario, as 
it used to be before the days of the 
automobile 


Mush! Un Hiver en pays Cree. Par 
Madame Anne de Mishaegen. Montréal: 


Libratrie Beauchemin. 1933. 


In this charming little book Madame 
Mishaegen tells, with the aid of many 
lively illustrations, the story of her 
experiences in the country north of the 
Saskatchewan. That country, through 
which the Hudson Bay Railway runs 
to-day from The Pas to Port Churchill, 
was only a few short years ago a practical- 
ly unknown land to all but a few 
trappers and fur-traders, and it is still 
a terra incognita to most of us. Madame 
Mishaegen travelled in winter, by dog 
sled, and has many interesting and 
amusing things to say of the country 
and its inhabitants, human and otherwise. 


Wales 
Son, 


England and 


Philip ©& 


Outline Map of 
Published by George 
London. Od. 


This is an example of the very useful 
scale outline maps issued by 
Philip and Son, for use in 
and elsewhere. The scale is 
approximately 10 miles to the inch. 
There is an obvious advantage for 
certain purposes in having a map from 
which has been eliminated the bewilder- 
ing evidences of modern civilization, 
towns, roads, railways, ete. 
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Everyman's Encyclopaedia. Vols. 11 and 


12. Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons. 
1932. 
These two volumes complete this 


admirable work of reference. Examining 
them from a geographical point of view 
one finds condensed but authoritative 
articles on such subjects as Rumania, 
Russia, Scotland, South Africa, South 
Australia, Tibet, Spain, Turkey, United 
States, Venezuela, Wales, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Winnipeg, Shipping, Surveying, 
Trade, and many other topics of special 
interest to readers of the JOURNAL. 
But one must not forget that this is not 
in any sense merely a book of geographi- 
cal knowledge, but on the contrary a 
very comprehensive and useful Eney- 
clopaedia which may be relied upon to 
supply answers to all the questions that 
the average man is likely to ask, and it 
has the additional advantage of being 
up to date. 

The United Empire Loyalists. By A. G. 
Bradley. London: Thornton Butter- 
worth Limited. 1932. $5. 

No more romantic episode may be 
found in the history of Canada than the 
exodus of loyal colonists from the south 
to Canada and Nova Scotia at the close 
of the American Revolution. The loss 
of the United States — and it was a very 
real loss was a corresponding gain 
to British North America. The Loyalists 
became the backbone of the Maritime 
Provinces and Upper Canada. Mr 
Bradley traces their story from the 
turmoil of the Revolution to the tribula- 
tion of pioneer conditions on the St John 
river or the Bay of Quinte; reveals what 
their presence in Upper Canada meant 
to the country in the War of 1812-14; 
and what it has meant to the Dominion. 


*x* * * 


Lions, Gorillas and Their Neighbors. 
By Carl and Mary L. Jobe Akeley. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 
1932 $2.50. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to 
“Adventures in the African Jungle,” 
reviewed in the JOURNAL some time 
ago. It is written particularly for boys 
and could anything make a more over- 
whelming appeal to the average boy 
than true tales about lions and gorillas? 
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but makes fascinating reading for any- 
one who is interested in Africa and its 
wild inhabitants. So rapidly are con- 
ditions in that once mysterious continent 
changing, under the not always benevo- 
lent influence of civilization, that many 
of the experiences of Carl and Mary 
Akeley will never be repeated. One of 
many myths that are exploded in this 
book is the idea that the lion is a 
ferocious beast who needs only to see a 
man to attack him. On the contrary 
says Carl Akeley, ‘the lion is a gentle- 
man. If allowed to go his own way 
unmolested, he will keep to his own 
path and will not encroach upon yours.” 


. * 
Van Loon's Geography. The Story of 
the World We Live In. Written and 
Illustrated by Hendrick Willem van 
Loon. Toronto: Musson Book Company 
1932. $4.50. | 
Mr Van Loon, having written 4s 
universal history upon novel lines, there- 
by emulating Mr Wells, has now gone 
Mr Wells one better by writing an 
equally original geography. It is novel 
in plan and novel in treatment, novel 
in text and even more in its hundreds 
of illustrations, some in colour and 
others in black-and-white. The author's 
point of view is that the only kind of 
geography that is worth giving a great 
deal of thought to is human geography 
geography as it affects or is affected by 
man. “I would rather call it’ he says 
“a study of man in search of food and 
shelter and leisure for himself and for 
his family and an attempt to find out 
the way in which man has either adapted 
himself to his background or has re- 
shaped his physical surroundings in 
order to be as comfortable and well 
nourished and happy as seemed com- 
patible with his own limited strength 


Man comes first in this geography. 
His physical environment and _ back- 
ground come next. The rest is given 


whatever space remains.”’ Certainly an 
interesting experiment in geography, 
and, in spite of certain points that might 
be open to criticism, one that may be 
read with profit as well as entertainment. 
It is perhaps one of the oddities of Mr 
Van Loon’s treatment that Canada gets 
about the same space as the Canary 
Islands. 





